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Ix the eſtimation of public opinion, which 
none but the weak man fears, and none but 
the blockhead braves, I may appear preſump- 
tuous in again addrefling myſelf to a Premier, 
whom many have been dccuſtomed to conſider 
as the prime of men. From an unit of the 
people, who, to uſe your language, are them- 
ſelves, the mere “ Elements of Jacobiniſm,” 
It may be thought, that ſomething is required 
more tefined than common ſenſe, more captis 
vating than conſcious integrity, to entitle me 


to the attention of the Right, Honorable Wil- 
liam Pitt. ene . 


B 8 | 
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Would to God that I could ſee more politi- 


cal pride, and more perſonal humility ! that I 
could fee all the ſcattered portions of individual 


arrogante, looking on itſelf as every thing, 
and its country as nothing, converted and con- 


ſolidated into ſuch a © national pride,” dread- 


ed by, and juſtly dreadful to the Miniſter; a 


haughty Hiberniciſm, in whoſe high contem- 


plation, a million of individuals were a mete 
multiplication of cyphers, without the Coux- 
TRY Was in its proper place, to give them no- 
tation and value. It is, indeed, a proud ſeel- 
ing of this kind, an inſtinctive ſentiment of 
country, ſuch a love of Ireland as I often i 
exemplified, in the warm and affectionate em- 


türen; ſuch as I often hear with ſtrange | de- 


light, in the wild, and almoſt ſavage | 'melan- - . 
choly of national muſic : it is this lovely love 


— 


brace. of my lowly, ignorant, oppreſſed eoun- T 


of native land, which exalts and ennobles the 


peaſant, and irradiates his hut as with the vi- 
fit of an angel: it is this ſupreme intereſt, i 
without which, all men, in my mind, are va- 
lueleſs, that, in defiance of natural diſpoſition, 
incites me, unconnected as I am, by perſonal, 


or profeſſional obligation, by hope or fear, to. 


| GE <a or 3 party, and conſcious 


* 

only of a ſamenęſs and pure conſiſtency of cha- 
racter, to addreſs myſelf, freely, and on the 
floor of equality, to a man, who, although as 
great ag Great Britain, has already proved to 
the world that he has no memory, and has now 
as clearly manifeſted to the ſame world, that 
he has no foreſight. 


A Pliiniſter 'whom even ſycophaney itſelf, 
can no longer aſſert to be unhacknied in the 
ways of men; that ſueh a heaven - born, but 


certainly earth - bred Miniſter, ſhould have at- 


tempted to put an extinguiſher on a conftitu- 
tion, with as. little ceremony as he would. upon 
a candle, without further immediate preparation 
than ſending over tyo or three of /us Great 

Men, (for Buckingham is a big man, and 
— a tall one,) and calling over two or 
three of aur Great Men, to conſult them on a 
ſubject, on which he had himſelf previouſly 
determined, muſt be aſcribed to a ſhameful 
want of talent in the man, or as ſhameful a 
want of information in the Miniſter, or 
in both man and Miniſter, - myſt be owing 


to that overweening ſenſe of ſelf-· importance, 


mixed with a cool contempt of all other coun - 


tries, particularly of this one, which, in the 
B 2 individual 
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individual 1 addreſs, aka in the nation to 
| which he belongs, has become a vice or a ca- 
lamity—I care not which it is called that has | 
its beginning in ignorance and will always 

terminate, where it now does, in ignominy. 
Your firſt attempt to invade this country has 
therefore ended in defeat and confufion, and 
in this reſpect, you may cank with Hoche and 
with Humbert. 


I have ben the high-praiſe 3 of 
other profeſſions, after a long courſe of ſucceſſ- 
ful deception, fuddenly explode into a block- 
head ; and there is no profeſſion provided with 
more and ſurer means to captivate and cajole, 
than that of Miniſter ; with hundreds of hands 
callous in his praiſe ; ; with hundreds of par- 
roquet tongues, taught only to cry, Hear him; 
with hundreds of heads working, night and 
day, for kis exhibition. Lord North, a-man 
of ſome humour, and much good humour, 
was able, in the courſe of ten years, ſleeping 
and waking, to gain the reputation of a great 
Minister; and Mr. Pitt, with a fluency that 
can run on the caſtors of four or eight epi- 
thets, in aſtoniſhing ſound and celerity; with 
a contracted Angliciſm that had been the ut- 

moſt 


8 


moſt range of the father's philoſophy, and is, - 


in little Great Britain, the baſe of the ſon's 
popularity; with (and crowned with) a ſtiff 
| ſtate morality, and formal intercourſe with 
heaven, that recommends him to his earthly 
maker; Mr. Pitt, with theſe and ſimilar qua- 
lities, has been able to ſwim on the fluctua- 
tions of public opinion, but ſtill I think not 
ſo much by the ſtrength of his arms, as by the 
buoyancy: of bladders. 


An b Miniſter would ſcarcely have 
thought of carrying a great country by a coup 
de main, His ſagacity (called propheſy by in- 
ferior minds) would not have been cheated by 
the internal and domeſtic quarrel, into the de- 
luſion that the country was weary of its exiſt- 
ence as a Nation, but would rather have ſuſ- 
. pected that the agitation and conflict of party 
and perſonal ambition, indicated a new and 
ſtrong vital power, which, by one prepollent 
motive, might be forced into a combination 


that would have all the effect, if it wanted the 


eſſence, of public virtue; and the country, 


tired of wearing ſo many maſks, might aſſume 
ifelf, at length, at once, and for ever. A Mi- 


niſter, that did not ſupport himſelf merely on 
| the 


we. 4s 


8 . 


the plank of exiſting circumſtances, would 
have watched the eſſect of political diſcuffion, 

making its way in a ſtrange direction from the 
ber to the upper orders, who. had long felt 
uneaſy, and firuggled againſt conviftion, and 
are now glad to put in practice ſome of thoſe 
truths which, for ſome time longer, they will con- 
tinue to revile and reprobate in others. He 
would have anticipated the formidable junc- 
tion of family, of property, of profeſſion, and 
of talent; the convenient coalition, and fra- 
ternal embrace of ſtateſmen long, and ſtateſ⸗- 
men lately, out of cabinet confidence, now 
piqued into patriotiſm, and acting with joint 
efforts againſt a whimſically compoſed Iriſh 
Miniftry with © three names,” and ſuch names 
as Cooke, Clare, and Caſtlereagh, In ſhort, 
if deceived into a meafure of this nature, by 
the premature - confidence of his Iriſh ma- 
nagers, by their contemptuous eſtimation of 
the country coinciding with his own, and by 
the low value his ſuperciliouſneſs, and perhaps 
| bis political economy, might ſet upon certain- 
men, ſuch a Miniſter, thus deceived, and thus 
defeated, would not have ended with a threat 
of uſing every effort, ſhort of the laſt extre · 
mity (will r ſtop him if he goes /o far?) in 


= 


72 the purſuit of this meaſure, in order to keep up 


the vigilance and re- action of the whole coun- 


try, to bind and brace the party and perſonal 
oppoſition more firmly with itſelf, and with 


the country; thus perſevering to bd, perhaps 
at ſome what higher rate, for perſon and for 


people, after turning the eyes of all Ireland on | 
Itſelf, on its real value, its relative Power, and 


its European confideration. 


Pest, however, | atlmite-/the)| GT bend 


which you make to the dignity and indepen- 
dence of the Iriſh Legiſlature, ' while ybu are 


preparing the inſtruments of its: deſtxuction., 


When Don Carlos of Spain was about tu ſuf+ 
fer death, by the ſentence of his father, and 


indulged a little in the feelings of nature— | 
For ſhame! eried the executioner as he ſtript 


open his neck For ſhame, Don Carlos, it is 


all for your good But this appearance of re- 


ſpect to the integrity of the houſe (in both 
ſenſes of the word) is probably dont, with a 
view of ſerving your own purpoſe, on a future 
more favourable occaſion, by the previous re- 


' cognition of its full and unlimited competen- 


ey; not then to be flared with the people, as it 
is now owned to be, at lead by the Iriſh h- 
| niſter, 


1 ” wu —— — — — ä — 
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niſter, for upon your exiſting principles of he 
laſt month, the Pow have nothing as in 
"the matter. 494.1 19. bo laid. oÞ* 


I 


"I might. 3 as one of that £5, 
have hid, that there is an inherent truſteeſnip 


in each and every eſtate of Legiſlature, in the 
Commons Houſe- of Ireland, in the Houſe of 
Peers of Ireland, and in the King of Ireland ; 3 
that as the crown is paramount to the King 
who wears it, the Conſtitution i is, or ought to 
be, paramount to the Parliament, and above 
the ſphere of that competency which is to 
preſerve, but neither to create or to deſtroy ; 
that if one parliament be competent to enter 
into ſuch a compat̃t, the united parliament are 
equally: competent to break, as ſoon as-they 
pleaſe, the conditions of it; and therefore no- 
thingein it is ſure and permanent, but the 
irrevocubility of our independence. might 
have ſaid, chat as the Houſe of Commons, or 
of Peers, ſeparately, are as little competent to 
 furrender the conſtitution to Mr. Pitt, as King 
John was, by himſelf, or even with the other 
eſtates, to ſurrender his crown to the Pope; 
fo, when combined with theſe eſtates, an om- 
— 18 the STO, an omnipotence 

ifs - 2 moving 


#, 
I L 
\ — yr * 


moving within the, circle of its rights and its duties, 
poſſeſſed. by every petty court, and (I ſpeak 
from my reverence to authority) by every petty 
conſtable. I might have ſaid, that as ancient 
legiſlators, in order to ſecure due ſubmiffon to 
their laws, had recourſe to the intervention 
of heaven, to the aid of an oracle, or to a 
| ſecret intercourſe with an Egeria, and as in 
times more modern, Kings, who were no le- 
giſlators, | aſſumed the right divine as a neceſſa- 
| ry ſupplement to government, ſo it may be 
convenient for men who are lawyers, but no 
legiſlators, to ſpeak to the people from the 
dlouds and darkneſs of parliamentary omnipo- 
, _ tence; but it were, perhaps better, in ſuch in- 
| quiſitive times, to practice the mimickry of 
ancient ſuperſtition ſomewhat leſs, to vulga 
rize their divinity ſome what more, and to 
treat our political faith with a little of that 
truth, that candour, and that tenderneſs, by 
which” the Author of our religious faith, 
changed the law, which thundered and light - 
ened exceedingly from Mount Sinai, into the 
gentle and refreſhing dew of pure and plain: 
chriſtianity. There is as little policy as pi- 
ety, in beftowing on human authority the at- 
tributes of the Almighty; and the Miniſter 
7 5 0 of 
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of orhaticdty, il End, that ha eompeteney 

of which he boaſts, will not be äble to bridge 
the Iriſh channel; that God ſaid- Let them be 
ilands--and iNands they will remain—and 

thät this geographical diſtinctneſs, and in- 

dividiiality of nature; will mock the power 

of Mr. Pitt, and will ſmile at 1 e 
ke Tarent. 8 oh 


Twill EI Whether: A defi „ 
pode, partitioned: as a lordſhip; degraded às a "M 
province, or cajoled as a kingdom, the national 
mind of Ireland has ſtill remained unconqułred 
and unconquerable. It has adhered with con- 
ſtancy, in the fellowſhip.of misfortune; bruiſed, 
but never broken; hopeful in humiliation; 
holding faſt to its faith and elinging to its 
country. It is now fix hundred years, ſince a 
cruel coward, an odious fugitive, a tyrant and 
an adulterer, entered into a conſpiracy or a co 
 alition with a king and a pope for the conqueſt 
of his native country. Since the baſe treach- 
ery of the barbarian, finding a ready ſupport 
from profane hypocriſy, civil ambition and pa- 
pal uſurpation, the country was given up to 
the banditti of the royal adventurer, by a pi- 
ous pope, fot. the honor of God and the 


welfare 
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welfare of the land; and although. the annals 
of the world, ſtained as they have been with 
dhe tears and blood of mankind, newer exhi- 
bited ſuch a chronglogy of ſlaughter, ſych pe- 
rennial plagues of proſcription, confiſcation, 
again; never, in the dreadful Tupiformity of 
this calamitous ſtory, never did, a country ſuf+ 
fer more which remained truer to it/z{f,, for the 
| hammer of deſpotiſm has always rebounded from : 
the anvil of reſiſtance. It will not he neu, that we 

will ſubmit this country to the-Right-Honorabls 

William Pitt, a country that has ſuryiyed' the 

thunder of the Tudors, and the exterminating 

ſword of Cromwell ; that for ſo many hundred | 

| 


years, had been ſeparated, alienated, and diſ- 
owned by England, its natural growth of ſo- 
cial improvement 'blighited, the march of the j 
human mind reverted, and trainet up by policy if 
in the education of anarchy and rapine, the i 
theme of Engliſh ridicule, or of their 5 hore (| 
ror,” when every reſiſtance to oppreſſion, was 8 


deemed the repeated perfidy of an odious ll 
race,” —it is not poſſible, - that in a lite time, ll 
this country ſhould loſe its memory; and its 1 
underſtanding fo far, as, upon the promiſe of | 
diſintereſted love and unalterable attachment 4 


C2 from 
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from che Right Honourable William: Pitt, to 
make an uncompenſated and e - 
ſurrender of itſelf, and forfeit for eyer the. 


1. r and proſpects of 1782. p 


With reſpect to the Ander doo e 
of that year I would only aſk this nation, and 
that nation of yours, was an Union ever- in 


the moſt diſtant contemplation of that ſettle. 


ment ? Were the ſpirit; principle, or motive of 


an adjuſtment. which recogniſed as perfectly. as 
Grattan and repeal, as Flood and renunciation 
could - recogniſe' 6ur independence; was this 


©, 


meant maren as an inctwate meaſure for the 


purpoſe of mpſhing'the individuality of Ireland 
in the duplidity of an Union, and in the net 


of the Retiarins Pitt? O Memory of Flood ! 
was ſuch an annihilating adjuſtment, the end 


(as death is the end of liſe) of your victorious 


argument)? Speak from the duſt—for the ſub- 


jet is potent to break even thé ſilence 


of the grave.—Anſwer and ſay, did you 


| renounce Britiſh fupremacy in the name of 
your country, in the year 1782, for ſuch a ter- 


rible and eternal termination as that propoſed 


in 1799 ?—T think I hear the ſutten n that | 


ny anſwers, vo. | 
O Memory 
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O Memory of Volunteers, truly glorious - | 
and immortal, celebrated now by thoſe, who 
did their utmoſt to chill your hopes, and damp 


your honeſt ſpirits, would this man have dared 


to'make ſuch a propoſal, when your arms were 


glittering in the ſun, beſore you were yet 


ſnorn of your firength, and wheedled out of- 
your virtue; before your conſcience, will and 
underſtanding were locked up in the elcritoires | 


of imbecile, indolent, prejudiced or puſillani- 
mous men ; before your ſpirit had been diluted 
by delegation, or evaporated in the interchange 
of compliment, the adulation af addreſſes, and 


the facile fabrication of pretty replies; before 
an ariſtocracy. of perſevering proeraſtination, 
had conquered the good ſenſe, which led the; 


good people, to a good underſtanding with 


each other; before you talked fo much in your 
own praiſe, and when England, and when 


France praiſed you, in aweful filence ; would 


this Miniſter of England have then, or would 
he now, if I could appeal from the dead to the 


living, deſcribe the adjuſtment of 1782, as dic- 


tated “ by a ſpirit of momentary popularity” 
as not final with reſpect to conſtitution, as pro- 


viſional and ſupplementary, a ſacrifice to na- 
tional pride, and a ſeaſon of raving patriotiſm, 
288 but 
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but in its nature and its intention proſpective ; 
*8 legiſlative .competence--merely to conſoli- 
| | date 3 an independence folely-to unite; and a 
| life to die. I thought I aw the flaſh of arms ; 
7 I chought I heard the ſame march which 


1 3 uſed in the year 1789 to, ſwell my heart, and 
_ raiſe mein the ranks to a level with my coun- 
| trymen-No.—No—It is the new volunteers 
. with the Engliſh name. The lawyers of 1999, 
| tte ſound hut not the ſenſe, the corps but not 
the ſpirit. That ſpirit of 1782, now ſleeps. in 
the grave, or upon the bench. And eme of 
my volunteer comrades, have been forced, purr: 
B, by their hyſteric horror of the French Re. 
volution, to accept offices under the ſtate, and 
mny more, are at this moment, ſilent Tufferers 
in the living grave of the priſon, where I 
| have ſpent twenty-four. hours, (the priſoner 
counts by hours) and ſome of theſe men have 
wpent as many thouſands... Dear and gallant 
fouls! whom, fifteen years ago, I addreſſed, 
and whom I now reſpectfully ſalute, placed in 
2 ſituation. regarded by God and juſtice, reſt 
_ aſſured, that in this our long battle of life, 
in this wreſtling match between the gaod and 
the evil principle, (I will not ſpecify them by 
any other name) the latter will at length lye 
proſ- 
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| proſtrate, and Liberty will be the FinaL avjusr- 
MENT. He indeed, who only looks through 


our hiſtory, the hiſtory of the Bugliſi in lre- 
land, the regiſter of errors; follies, and erinies,. 


will begin to think, that ſervitude:and-con- 


tempt are the neceſſity of our nature, and the 
ſan of reaſon will, through ſuck a medium, 


appear deeply dyed in blood. Look again. 
The great luminary is in its aſcent b meri- 


dlan altitude, and the morning of our nature 


and improveability as à natien, has ſoarcely 


broken, after the | darkneſs of ix centuries. 
The light has already ſtruck upon the high 


places, the turrets, "the ſpires and the ſtecples, 
but as the day advances, the low places, -and 
the dark and deſolate will be illuminated and 
cheered, The uſeleſs beams chat played upon 
the tops of the Hills will deſeend into the val- 


lies, and warm, and fertilize them. Virtue 


will become vertical, and man at length will 
find delight in exiſtence But in the mean 
time, We muſt walk in daikinefs and the 197 
dow of Mr. Pitt. | 


eben compare the contents of your 
ſpeech, (which in my poor opinion, betrays 
much more of n pique than the ahility 

| of 
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3 (as if the national W 


ſuon, had been wholly incorporated with: the 
inconſiſtence of Mr. Foſter) when 1 compare the 
contents of this ſpeech with the context of. 
your aftions ;. with the military eſtabliſhment 
voted for this country ; with the gradual-eon- 
verſion of militia into regulars; with the ap- 
proaching change of the yeomanry into. the 
fame ſtrĩctneſs of diſcipline and extent of du- 
ty; with the intended alternation of | Engliſh 
and Triſh militia, acoompliſned in the firſt in- 
ſlance by means I have not time to dwell on; 
with the late voluntary offer of three militia 
regiments to be ſoon ſeconded by ſimilar of- 
fers from the yeomanry ; with the martial bills 
lately introduced into parliament; and with 
many other circumſtances to be remarked in 
flence, I feel no conviction more palpable, 
than what 1 formerly mentioned, of the mili- 
tary deſtination of this country, and although 
an Union might have accompliſhed: this final 
arrangement of yours, with more form, and 
perhaps with more efficacy, I warn Ireland, that 
this continues to be the plan paramount to that 
of Union, and that although defeated in a 
meaſure really only preparative to this purpoſe, 
the exertions of the Miniſter to attain it, wilt 
not 


net ſuffer, the leaſt relaxation, though his route 
© apts s Fu more circuitous. 7 


As A patriogwho "af peace n all things, 
but Liberty, d deprecate this new calamity a- 
bout to fall on my country, to become the ſeat 
of war between the internecine principles that 
are devaſtating Europe, and to be ereQted into 
a platform for royal and republican prize-fight- 
ers. Icpray to almighty God, that he would 
inſpire .my head and my heart. with ſome 
weangy With ſome antet Pitriſmy that might have 


eren:the-probability of tranquilizing this ooun- 
tyiby abe peace of Freedom, of reconciling the 


rep of che Monarch with the will 
af the people; of ſupporting monarchy, and at 
the ſame, time, maintaining 'the independence. 
and. autonomy. of my native land 4 of repel- 
ling, both Miniſterial invaſion and French in- 
vaſiqu, and eloſely uniting the ſtrength and 


reſourpes of. theſe iſlands—not by a conſolida- 


tion- but by a diviſion of the executive pow- 
er. Might not the very ſame thing be repeat- 
ed noW4 which was dons 600 years ago? What 
one King did by his ſole power, might not 


another Ring be enabled to do, by (in this 


caſe) the uſeful omnipotence of parliament ? 
Shane) D What 
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Whit Mer d. 2d did to John 1 57 
might not George the za be chi ub e 
any of his children, (excepting the Prince of 
Wales) and if the | crowns, inſt ad of being | 
made inſeparable, were "for 5 5 djsjoined, | 


might not monarchy ſupport i ite be tte by the bo 


ſeparation, and the two nations become e more 
| united by their conſequent independence? , 


T- DAB #5Y 27 40: 433 15 a5" > ILL O 


The divifiew and-civit war of this country, 
has been dated from the day, that he rights 
transferred to John as Lord of Lreland, re- 
verted with the title, to the crown of England,; 
and perhaps we might hail the return of the 
public peace, from the Hour that, bythe autho- 
rity of parliament; confirming the free grace 
of a father, the individuality: of the double 
crown was made diſtinct; an Iriſh Sovereign 
brought home to the people, domeſticated by 
conſtant) reſidence among the people; identified 
with the people, their intereſts, their paflions, 


even their prejudices ; "circumſcribed, in his 
councik and concerns, to the ſingle welfare of 
the weſtern iſle; related to the crown of Eng- 
land only by the ink of nature and the ties of 
| Kindred) not & rex ſub eo, et paratuvad ſervi- 
tkiam ä but competent in himſelf, and 
. " BY confident 


conſident agaipft the world in arm 779 
the gountry of England, cly/er thaw ever, as Map , 


to Man, not by bonds of parchment, but by the 
Mete bond, of ,mygual intereſts by the barter 


SSI EV 


reciprocity of good | for good, which forms the 
ulefulnels and « ornament, the fruit and fragrance | 


of priyate and of public life; ,and if poſſible, by 
the reciprocity of, good fc 
fort of chriſtian, religion, and oriental mora: 
lity. oh hs CT . „ pA 1:58 5 \ 
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1 Kavi that any propoſal t to unite royalifi and 


republican may appear ridiculous, and that Laws 
yers who place their limits of .poſſbility always 
in precedent, and benumb every attempt at im- 
provement by barely crying impoffible f will 
ſhake the heavy head and ſmile; but I am not 
the leſs anxious to find ſome point of conte be- 
tween the contending Faction, (for they are no 
more) and I think that I find it, in the mutual 
defire of Iriſh Independence. I agree with you, 
Sir, the champion of monarchy, that there muſt 
be a change, a new experience,” if not ano- 


ther order of things, but the great problem is | 
to make that change without convulſion; to re- 
concile the cauſe of monarchy, with abſolute and 

OW. eternal 
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for evil, that amiable ef- | 
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ſdmething works Wan its old Git 


revolution, by the ſpectre of ſome unknown 


-  matholis;" rr 
| revival Minton; to make « family bompact 


and l þblitical Kilstation find in lite of fuck 
an unten a3 would diftraft the country with 


and really weak the common hength, by 


 iotally extinguiſhing affeMoii, ©'7 de believs = 


that there is a large maſs (T Mik it bettet 


to call it by this name) attacked to monarchy = 
- (and chiefly on that account to you by ancient 
bade, by the natural royaliſm of property 
| (for the rich are the wyal of the earth) by the - 


panic of innovation, by the rational dread of 


anarchy, who are, at the ſame time, ſill more 
firongly attached to the independence of this 
country, and their own intereft in that inde- 

pendence. I do believe, on the. other hand, 
that there is a vaſt population, whoſe property, 
is their perſons, that have been driven into 


democracy, and forced to take ſhelter in re., 


publicaniſm from the ſtorm and terror of the, 


times, whoſe affections have migrated from, 
| their country, as the bird abandons. the neſt 
polluted by human hands, and who have be- 
come Frenchmen, becauſe they were not ſuf- 

fered 


| d bs Bet tas country 
the home of their heart, and who in this 
comm⁰õ,i love of countty, have a vor of | 
- conract fill remainitg with- the former bo- 
dy and growing broader fine the preſent to- 
pic was agitated, which might” be improved 
into a 1afthig treaty of amity and peace per- 
| haps, by the ſimple expedient of a refident in- 
dependent executive, dependent om the general 
Will. an inherent fovereignity, whoſe intereft 
might lead it to thoſe efſential reforms, that 
would perfect the happineſs of tes own people, 
- and heal for ever thoſe difiraQtions, ſaicl to be 
fonented foley for Jug . 7d küren 
.: 2975 "LE 14 5:13.98 
Ae — 
tached to that eſfential diſtihction, the Nen 
ef private judgment (which a fellow, himſelf 
a chronic ailment, a ſort of ring: worm in this 
country, has declared to be a dauſe of religi- 
ous difference nearly obſolete) that I think 1 
ſhould be able to lay down my liſe in maintain - 
ing that diſtinction; and yet, I do not ſeruple 


. to declare, that I can fee Fopery no where but 


in the Proteſtant Aſcendancy, a term borrowed 
N the falſchood of aſtrology, and pregtiant! 


with 
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24 
with the cunning of an art, which impoſed on 


human credulity; nor can I diſcern. the Po- 
pery of politics any where, but in the aſſumed 
domination of any external. power, over. the 
civil, concerns of this cquntry. 1 do not ſcruple 
to declare, that I think, Henry the. 4th of 
France atted wiſcly as a King, in the ſame pro- 
portion that James the ad of England acted 
with, hereditary folly ;, and, wich Fletcher, 1 
ſay e the, moſt zealous Proteſtant in the na- 
tion, ought to wiſh that a Papiſt ſhould ſuce- 
coeed to the throne, with ſuch limitations, as. 

would render the nation free and independent, 
than the: moſt Proteſtant and beſt prince with- 

out any.” And T add, that I had much rather, 
fee the King of Ireland and in Ireland, of the 
ſame. religion with the great maſs of his peo- 
ple, than that this country of great Cathdlic! 
population, but leſs comparative ſtrength, 
ſhould be united to tlie maſs and magnitude 
of Great Britain, without any whatever ſecu- 
rity fot! the preſervation of the conditions of 
the compact; or any other guaranteeſhip, thaw: 
= wan n W x2 . Ia i 
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5 Icon my palitice 1 FRF the caftle n nor ; 
the priſon, neither from Caſſlereagh nor OC on- 
1 nor, 


2 5 
305 2nd Chor Tay doi malie my ol tnotives 


is, to fave Vhis my native land · from impending 


devaſtation/ in the collifion'of 'two rival nations, 
regardleſs of uc i the ranedur of chen: mutual 
antipathy; and 1 appeal frotm tte rage of par- 
ties and the leaders of parties to a PHtLoSOPIN-' 
cxx and preſcient patriotiſin; that ſits, like Ar- 


chimedes, calmly intelligent; and is able hy the 


machitrery of ſome powerful motiv is to daſh hof 
_ tility in pieces, While it remains invulnerable, 
in its own ſound and flidintegrity, Len 


let me not be underfio@'whin't en 
oned Phily/oply, that I mea i Pl. Philosophy, 
of Tate, Aenunded by minffters of the fate and 
dignitaries of the churth;" Who fufpesting fottic 
ſecret ſyinpathy between the ſpeculations of {et 
ence and political innovation; have exclaimed 
with Omar Burn all the books—for if chey 
contain only what is in dur Law, they are uſe · 
leſs, and dangerous if they cntain any thing 


le.” Theſe men perhaps have heard that 


knowledge of all kinds is He and that « 
ſpirit of adventurous reſearch once excited in 
the great chain of nature, ſeldom fails to be 
tranſmitted through the whole, and to brighter 
the ſmalleſt link, in its courſe, like the flame of 
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elefdricity. They 1 dread Philoſophy 
and all her works. The power that draws. down 
| the lightning from heaven, in filence and ſe- 
curity, .might for oben, have been nothing more 
at this day, than the attraction of ſtraws and | 
feathers by the friction of amber; and the vir- 
tue that arms a needle, ſo as to guide us round 
the globe, and make us hit the ſmalleſt iſland 
in the vaſt Pacific, might, for them, haye fill i 
ſlept in the coarſe and unpromiſing ore from 
e Philolophy apes it. HR. * 


 Imprefſec 58 he is with the fear of this Phi- 

loſophy; which could alone elevate his mind, 
dom an adherence. to certain inyeterate max- 
ims, to the fabrication of ſome adequate plan, 
that even in its bald diſorder, would be the 
better qualified to meet the perilous and un- 
exampled exigencies of the times; ungiſted | 
as he is with any ſuch. heroiſm of, thought, 
as can deſcry afar off, the poſſipility of things, 
I can have little or no hope, from a man. and | 
a Miniſter, who has vilified the. very paflia - 
ment he croüches. to compliment; who has 
affronted the Catholic body in the very act of 

alluring them; and who: has introduced a ſort 
of civil war into the ſtate, in order to inſure 


27 
peace to the community. But let me tell this 
Miniſter, that /ome experiment beyond the com- 
mon line, is imperioufly called for, to reſiſt, 
with any effect, the new tactic of French po- 
liey. Our old tactic of penal law, ſyſtematic 
corruption, contentions of party and perſonal = 
ambition, diviſion into caſts, and monopoliſm 9 
of aſcendancies, will be of little avail, againſt 
ſich* ſolid and homogeneous power. Com- i! 
pulſory confolidation at home, will not avail, l 
more than diſeordant coalitions abroad. They i! 
have been oruſhed, like elods of clay, in the M0 
hand of- a giant. They firſt erected; and have [| 
ſince ſuſtained a re-aQtion, which in the me- . 
chaniſm of mind, has been not only contrary. 
to action, but more than equal; and France 
has .made the conqueſt of Europe, by the in- | 
fluence of Pitt, and the ſubſerviency of his = 
coalitions, while the wretched Kings, of 
wretched iſlands, are now deploring their ca- |! 
lamities, and at this moment, curſing the au- 
thor of conſolidation. Tutor'd perhaps by 
events, I aver, that French power would have 
met witn more obſtacles, or at leaſt would ne- 
ver have riſen to fuch a height, had there ne- ö 
ver been a coalition formed; and had the dif- 
ferent ſtates remained at home; the ſand would 
E have 
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have broken the tide, which has broken down 
the mole; That tide would have retired peace- 
- ably into its bed, but for the reſiſtance it ex- 
perienced; and the meditated conſolidation 
of theſe countries, is, at beſt, but a ſecond rate 
coalition, the intention of which, would have 
been much better effected, by each of theſe 
iſlands reſting on the ſquare and firm; ſet baſis 
of their national independence, valuing that 
as dearly as their exiſtence. Were every na- 
tion to bear that rule in their own country, 
which Ahaſuerus decreed, that every man 
ſhould bear in his own houſe, preſent peace 
would be the reſult, and future war would be 
impracticable. 


But if the talented order in any country, 
ſhould be divided into men of .capacity with- 
out views, and men of views without capaci- 
ty; if the untalented orders labouring under 
a combination (I was going to call it conſpi- 
racy) of rent and profit againſt wages, ſhould 
be preſented with a ſyſtem of national reform, 
compriſed in the licence from a biſhop of a 
different religion, to a pariſh ſchool-maſter of 
a different religion, with an index expurga- 
torius of Jack Conner and Moll Flanders; 


if 


i the independence of ſuch 4 country, has 


been aſſerted only for the ſake of a partial in- 


tereſt, and the aſſertion ſhould turn out no- 


thing more than the rivalſhip of monopoly, 
were I to ſmile at this ſudden and unforeſeen 
ebullition of patriotiſm, I ſhould ſhelter myſelf 
under the example of Hannibal, who, being 
queſtioned on this inſult to the public diſtreſs, 
made fer; That a ſmile of ſcorn for thoſe 

who felt not the loſs of their country, until 

it affected their privare 1 was 2 ſmile of 
85 nn, for — | | 


Sie am ſatisfied, that if Ireland remain not 
true to itſelf, & in ſeipſe totus teres atque ro- 
lundus,” it is not your fault, but it is our fault, 
and our folly. .You have done your ut- 
moſt, in the meaſure you have propoſed; in 
the manner of propoſal ;. in your aſſertion of 
the competency of parliament to kill itſelf, but 
its incompetency to. manage the country ; in 

the general | ſtigma affixed to the morals and 
manners of the whole nation; in the broad 
hints made by your perſonal friends, of with- 
drawing commercial advantages to their own 
_ eventual misfortune, and of re- enacting the pe- 
nal code againſt the Catholics; in this blind 
| A3 and 
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30 
and exceptionleſs defiance of people and of par- 
ty, you have indeed done, all that man could 
do, to embody the party with the people, and 
the people with . OY e . 


But if the party be one thing, and the Pe- 
ple another, if inſtead of having s common 
centre with the country, the partx ſheuld re- 
volve ſole ly about ii/elf, and if that ſelf be made 
up, of a heterogeneous hap-hazard goalition, 
without any predominance of principle; or ha- 
E of affection; if the leaders of ſuch 2 party 

ould either be unpopular, or ſhould: deſpiſe 
popularity, ſuch a coalition muſt ſhare the 
fate of the others, and the Miniſter muſt ſoon 
triumph, for the very fame reaſon he has be- 
fore been ſo often defeated. For a little time 
the whole matter will be allowed ta fleep,. for 
2 decent- interval, ſufficient to ſave the honor 
of the Iriſh Miniſter: and if in that interval, 
the party ſhould ſet itſelf againſt the people, 
if nothing ſhould be propoſed in the way of 
conciliation, ' much leſs of reform, which is 
now fatally made to appear but little leſsprac- 
ticable than revolution; if no experiment be 
tried, not even that dignified. one, of a 'par- 


LIAMENTARY COMM1S810N, to examine perſon- 
ally 


— 


ally and on the ſpot, the faults, the cauſesz, 


and the remedies for theſe diſturbances: if 
there ſhould be a feeble oppoſition to a new 
courſe of coercion, preparing its prongs to rake 


up the freſh embers of rebellion; the Miniſter 


will hex juſtify the ground he has taken, by 
appealing to the world, and to the empire, 
that Ireland is non compos ſibi,” incapa- 


ble of ſelf government, and like the unhappy 
lunatic,' muſt ſubmit to the ſcourge of coer- 


cion, or ſeek refuge from the torments of po- 


litical exiſtence, - in the euthanaſia of an in- 


corporate Union. 


Then ideas the party, high and Dk f 


as it may now deem itſelf (though perhaps 
that now is already paſt) then indeed will it 
be flattened to the level of the people, by the 
great hammer of conſolidation, the found of 
which is heard. acroſs the Atlantic as well as 
here, lifted by that- great political mechanic, 
Preſident Adams, as it is here by the Minifter 
Pitt ; while both theſe mighty black-ſmiths, 
are ſweating in ſympathy, and labouring by 


time-keeping and alternate ſtrokes, - to give the 


hard and rigid independence of the country, 
a N malleability, and to turn ploughs and 
ſhuttles, 


| 
[ 
| 
i 
} 


— 


; Fruttles, into ſpears and bayonets. Then in- | 
deed, 1 fay, the party will become the people 


hen there will be no country, and coun- 


_ trymen—when there will be no Ireland. No, 


—T am not ſurpriſed, that a country, who 
confiders her conſtitution as a revelation from 
heaven, precluding improvement from reaſon 
or experience ;. whoſe will and whoſe wiſh is, 
I think, againſt reform of any kind, becauſe 
ſhe looks upon the actual ſtate of things, 25 
the public law; and the actual Miniſter, as 

the exiſting government —-no—-I am not ſur- 
priſed, that a country, incorporatively united 
with the war and Mr. Pitt, ſhould act and 


| ſuffer as ſhe has done, and as ſhe does. But 


I confeſs, that among the miracles of human 
nature, it appears to me the greateſt, how 
country gentlemen, could have heen in 5 


iſland, fo. panic firuck aut of their property, 
how, on one fide really invaded, and on the 
other, invaded with the fear of invaſion, they 


could till lend a helping hand to the ſcrew 
of coercion, with ſuch recent experience of 
its effects in inviting invaſion, and opening 
a way for the enemy ; how they ſhould equally 
facilitate the power, that on one part wiſhes 
to make a conqueſt, by the conſequence of 'an 
Union; 


| 33 
Union; and the power that, on the other 
part, wiſhes to conquer by ſeparation; and 


when neither object can be accompliſhed 
on the inſtant, how men, fond of their per- 
ſons and property, fond. of their cattle and . 
their country, can cheerfully join in the de- 
ſign of both enemies, to weaken, diſtract, diſ- 
treſs and hamſtring that country, until it may 
find no reſource, but in ſuicide or ſeparation | 


—if any thing is moſt ſtrange in this ſtrange 
world, this appears to be ſo. 


1 do declare, that it would appear to me 
far leſs ſtrange and unnatural, if the proper-. 
tied maſs of this country, in the juſt appre- 
henſion of being, not merely ſqueezed, but 
ground down to powder, between the two hoſ- 
tile principles, ſhould take thoſe means, that 
the law and conſtitution ftill place in their 
power (notwithſtanding the hanging up of 
the Habeas Corpus) to impel adminiftration 
into a ſecond treaty with the reputed leaders 


of the populace, if not of 'the people. Thoſe | 


who condeſcended to treat once, may conde- 


ſcend to treat again, and the ſame large ſtate 


neceſſity, which ſent Malmſbury twice, and may 
ſend him a third _ to ſhake hands with the 
| murderers 


Fd 
* 

r 
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eee of thei Sovereign, might ben 3 
1 taking any meaſure that would - 
tinguſh France in Ireland, ſuppoſe, by 'aſking / 
theſe men what did they want, and if. eman- 
cipation and reform were ſtill made uſe of as 
pretexts, by removing at once the pretexrs; and 
thus difarming the leaderſhip, while it un- 
maſked their bhypocriſy. O God! might a 
country gentleman exclaim, is all this public 
and private diſtreſs, merely, in order to pre- 
ſerve the ſmell: of a rotten borough under out 


| noſe, and to prevent a Cathohe from fitting 


by. our fide ?: Is the neutraliſm of the county 
(a firong but latent power) able to ground 
the connexion, on no ſurer foundation than 


the abuſes of the conſtitution, and if influ- 
ence, or in coarſer phraſe, if corruption, is 


| become too expenſive a cement for this con- 
nexion, cannot even the ſelfiſhneſs of property 
ſuggeſt ſome means, or at leaſt by its power 
of inactivity, give weight to ſome meaſure, 
chat would produce federal friendſhip with /ef- 


exiſtent ſovereignty, rather than be conſolidated, 
compreſſed, and aſeſſed into the redemption- 


leſs ſervitude of an Union? Would to God, 
that I were as able as I am willing, to ſug- 


geſt ſuch a meaſure, and that I could glut my 
political 
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of the people, . medium of a redreſs + to their 
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dever can be faithfully connected, but by their 


mutual independence, and the meaſure of an 


Unzen, injudicious in ary but ephemeral po- 
ey, and impractieable in nature, would real- 


y mäke that a hoffile, which ought to be 


i Tocial' ſeparatibn; the ſociality of manners, 


"of language anc. of laws; the ſeparation of 


Yovernttients who might and ought to unite | 
in every relationſhip, but that of maſterſhip 


and ſubjeckion; not an Union” by conqueſt, 


not an Union by motwtepoly, not an Union by 


gold or by iron, but an Union of mutual in- 


tereſt, the only bond of affection between na- 


tions, and ſupported by pub lir opinion, without 
"Which" Union, the ſpider weaves as ſtrong a 


"web as Mr. Pitt. Britain, by her paſt ſyſ- 


tem to Ireland, has in reality diminiſhed fer 


e. enjoyments, and curtailed fer own induſ- 


try, by taking away that ſtimulus, which our 


new wants would have ſupplied; and, in her 


* enen of uniting impending 
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bankruptcy with ſolvency, and afimilaling the 
taxes, if not the tempers of the two coun- 
tries, ſhe is equally deceived in her views of 
profitable adventure, equally deceived with the 
Miniſter, - whoſe. chief object is, military con- 
ſcription, and to make this iſland, a ſalvage 
for the empire. | queſtion, if Britain has 
gained as much, by anxiouſly making herſelf, 
the medium of our contracted trade, as if this 
iſland; had been what nature deſigned it, a 
Free Port for the world; and I am convineed, 
that the monopoly of political power, deno- 
minated an Union, is equally ill calculated to 
draw forth the real firength, and reſources, of 
the two iſlands; which, by their being left 
more to themſelves, and partial aſcendancies 
being levelled to equal laws, would come forth, 
| ſpontaneous, and unſolicited, from united and 
incorporated. nations. Nor will.it be the diſ- 
tractions of the country, nor the ſyſtem of in- 
fluence, reverting to the old ſyſtem of mili- 
tary power, nor the pretexts of invaſion, which 
will make an Union more palatable, to the 
ſelfiſhneſs, to the pride, to the integrity of 
the nation; to the heads of parties, or to the 
tails; and if, by a reliance on ſuch meaſures, 
you, Sir, ſhould be ſo impolitic, as to propoſe 
the 


the matter a ſecond time, and fo unfortunate 
as t ſucceed in it, you will only accelerate 
that ultimate deciſion, which we would both 
deprecate as the worſt of evils. be 


Were any one, therefore, a a perpetual pre- 


ventative of theſe evils, . to. propoſe, ſupport- 
ing monarchy, i in both iſlands, not by the ha- 
zardous project of uniting the two legiſlatures, 
with the immediate loſs of exiſtence to the 
one, and the eternal loſs of Liberty to the 
other ; but by the divifion of the crowns, 
through the authority of parliament, to. the 
ſatisfaction of the King and the father, and 
with the MEA Ty of national opinion; , 


were it to be ſuppoſed, that it is the prepon- 


| derating influence—I' ſhould be aſhamed to 
ſay—corruption—neceſlarily attending on a 
double crown, which totally deſtroys the ba- 


lance of the conſtitution, while it has been 
made the only principle of the connexion ; and 


were this man to propoſe, grounding this con- 
nexion, on a more honeſt, a more honorable, 
and a more durable baſis, by a ſelf-exiſtent, 
inherent lovereignty, attached to the Britiſh 
monarchy, in the relationſhip of blood ; and 
by a ſelf-legiſlating people, attached to the Bri- 
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tim nation, "by. the ee of Wy for 
good, not evil for evil, I ſhould think the i in- 
tention of the deſign, more meritorious, and 
the execution equally practicable with that of 
the Right Honorable William Pitt. 


"a it not pofiible, that the Britiſh conflitu- 
tion, ſhould, in the one iſland remain as it 
is, with all thoſe conceived abuſes which how- 
ever, the public will there ſeems to cheriſh; and 
in the other iſland, the ſame conſtitution, 
ſhould be more accommodated to the ſame ge- 
neral ſentiment, at leaſt, in being freed from 
the monſtrous abſurdity, of excluding the great 
maſs of the. people, from any ſhare of politi- 
cal power, yet, at the ſame time, imperial con- 
nexion be preſerved, without indiviſible and 
irrevocable conſolidation? Is it not poſſible, 
that inſtead of imitating the errors of the 
Engliſh ſyſtem, in commerce as well as con- 
ſtitution, this country might imitate its ex- 
cellencies, without impeaching the connexion, 
or diminiſhing the reſources of the empire? 
Is it not poſſible, that one country, getting 
above the ſpirit of a corporation, and the other 
getting out of the ſpirit of an excluſive com- 
pany, both countries might be better united, 

and 
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and their ſtrength conſolidated, merely by let- 


ting them alone? 1s it poffible, for example, 


that the political purpoſes of exaclly affimij- 


lating the © taxation of the two countries, 
and all the errors of the commercial ſyſtem, in 
its high duties, and conſequent encourage- 
ment to ſmuggling, in its taxes on neceſſa- 
ries, in its inconfiderate bounties, in the mul - 
tiplied trouble and vexation of the Cuſtom- 
houſe, in the confuſion, obſcurity, and craft 
of the book of rates, in the monſtrous ex- 
pence of raiſing the revenue, is it poſſible, I 
fay, that the political purpoſe of multiplying 
patronage, and ſtrengthening, at ſuch a coſt to 
King and country, the influence of the crown, 
might be effected by any expedient, that would 
at the ſame time, ſuſtain the firm of govern-- 
ment, while it purified its ſubſtance, the mo- 
rals, the manners and the induſtry of the peo- 
; ple, their integrity and their independence! ? 


It is utterly impoffible! anſwers one, who 
can make no diſtinction between things ex- 
traordinary and things impoffible. It is ut- 
terly 1mpracticable ! anſwers another, who has 
an intereſt in cauſing that impracticability, 


or whoſe views extend farther than his ability 
* 


* 
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d reach them; but if men would take only 
the trouble, of ſaving their lives and properties, 
from the coming conflagration ; if they were 
not petrified, to one ſpot, and, like thoſe who 
ſee a bomb flying through the air, fixed by Ve- 
ry irreſolution, I do think that in this provi- 
_ dential time granted t to them, they might give 
ſpeed and finew to ſome. patriotic expedient, 
- which parting from Mr. Pitt as the caſt. does, 
from the weſt, would in its circuit and circum- 
navigation round this great meaſure, gain a day 
which he has loſt—f they were ſenfible, as I 
am, that it is the intereſt, and ſhould be the 
| buſineſs of their lives, to advance the conſti· 
tutional independence of their. country, by a 
ſingle year, by a ſingle month, by a 8INGLE 
DAY 


Six-—it is your great and exigent purpoſe, 
and as far as I can gather from the languid 
loquacity of your Iriſh tranſlator, it ſtill conti- 
nues your purpoſe, to preſs—l was going to ſay 
—to crimp this country, by a plan of baſe va- 
lue, though artfully ſtamped with the image 
of the Sovereign, into the perpetual ſervice of 
a war, diſaſtrous even in its victories. It is my 
purpoſe | to appeal from ſuch falſe and fallacious 

ſtatement 
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ſtatement to the independent ſpirit rie ou 
try, and of parliament, who might by that very | 
independence which you obſect to, have once 
become the ſaviours of che Empire, and might 
fill prove the falvation of Ireland. It is your 
purpoſe to extinguiſh patriotiſm entirely in this 
iſland as a principle of action. It is mine to 
bring Ireland home to every heart. Senſible as 
you are, of the precariouſneſs of power, mighty 
as it may be, which partakes 1 in the inftability 
of winds and of waves, it is your defign to dry 
up the channel. It would be my wiſh to make 
it ten thouſand times broader than it is, but if 
that project be as impracticable as your own, if 
nature has rendered it impracticable that we 
ſhould be ſo loſt to ourſelves, as to feel the uſe, 
the pleaſure, and the neceſſity of living in peace, 
and of loving each other, 1 ſhould then wiſh 
for that INSULAR CONNEXION, which might 
yield ſupplementary ſtrength, but ſtill retain 
public independence; which might, in each 
iſland, aſſimilate, but not in both, annihilate 
the Britiſh conſtitution (the inevitable conſe- 
quence of an Union) 1 ſay, the Britiſh con- 
ſtitution, as, and only as, eſlablimed in funda- 
mental principles, immemorial uſages, and me- 


morable precedents, tuch as the Great Charter, 
the 


the Bill of Rights, the Habeas Corpus, and that | 
(memorable precedent, which altered the deſcent; ; 
and brought another family, as it might now, | 
wath;the:ſame parliamentary authority and po- | 
pular acquieſcence, bring another perſon from the 
ſame r to the n of the Iriſh throne. 


Gn 14 
It has Food your crime, your error, or your 


n to have weakened the ſtrong hold 
of that family in the hearts of their people; 
to have weakened the force of the empire by 
A diſtraction of the legiſlatures ; ; and to have 
weakened the firength of this iſland, by poli- 
N tical perſecution under religious pretexts ; for 
nothin g is of greater verity, than that the 
Catholics . are not ſubject to a foreign juriſ- 
diction except in ſpirituals, and have ſolemnly 
and repeatedly diſavowed it; juſt as the Diſ- 
ſenters diſclaim any temporal authority, and 
reſt their faith, in the words and works of 
another ſupreme power—their Redeemer and 
Judge. They as little acknowledge the com- 
petency of the ſtate, to regulate their religious 
concerns, as the Catholics; and the Catholics 
ſuffer for the ſame cauſe, and on the ſame 
; grounds, in which the Diſſenters have ſo of- 
ten ſuffered at the ftake, and bled in the field. 


ALMIGHTY Gop'!—Uniyerſal FaTatr !—Pity 
and 
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* forgive t the folly of thy creatures, claims 
ing from thee the ETERNAL! the privileges of | 
primogeniture, and by acts of ſupremacy and 
uniformity, making thy divine juſtice, and 


thy omnipreſent benevolence, the accomplice 
of their pride and partiality. 


It n be my plan, to bind the iſlands 
together, not by cramps of iron, but by coin- 
cidence of intereſt and community of privi- 
lege; to ſubdue. open and ſmothered war in 
this country, to conquer France at leaſt in Ire- 
land, by ſpeedily placing the whole people on 
the ſame level of political equality, which Al- 
fred gave to the Danes, and to the Engliſh; - 
which the truly heroic Alexander, in ſpite of 
Ariſtotle, gave to the Perſians as well as 
Greeks, although the latter had ſuch an ex- 
traordinary opinion of themſelves, as ſcarcely 
to-acknowledge the reſt of mankind as of the 
ſame ſpecies; that ſame political equality, 
which even the Moors granted to the Spa- 
niards for the ſpace of four hundred years. It 
would be my plan, to counterpoiſe the power 
of France, in the affections of the people, by 
fighting it with its own weapons; not to trou- 
8 ble 


. 
ble yourſelf by marching to Paris, but to take 
the genius of the Britiſh conſtitution, encoun- 
ter the genjus of Jacobiniſm i in the covert re- 
| ceſſes of the human heart. What, vaineſt 
and moſt vaunting of men! What do you 
boaſt of? Armies and navies, martial laws and 
loans of millions, tactic of Toler, and finance 
of Corry, when there is a 80METHING- in abey- 
ances, perhaps the more formidable by: not giv- 
ing it a name, Which * might call, if not 
the ſpirit, the ghoſt of the old Britiſh con- 
ſtitution; 3 that, terrible in its form, and excel: 
ling in brightneſs, paſſes at times acroſs your 
mind, and makes you tremble in the ſeat” of 
your pride. I do repeat it, that France muſt 
de encountered in the human heart, and with- 
out you gain. poſſeſſion of that little organ, 
your military organization, and your politi- 
cal conſolidation, penal codes revived, or new 
courſes of coercion, are at preſent precarious ; 
and will ultimately prove unſucceſsful. © An 
engineer as little as a dwarf, lean and pale, 
can do what two thouſand ſavages, ſtronger 
than Milo, are not able to accompliſh ; and 
one or two coneiliatory laws, ſhort in their 
letter, but ſtupendous in their moral force, 
ot | would 
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would have an effec beyond ten thouſand of 


Barbarian policy, Sir —8ir !—While you want 


the maſter key to the Iriſh: heart, you will tind 


it vain to pick the lock by corruptiony or 
force it by intimidation. | 
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ME: it has been your aim, to check the Li- 


berty of literature, from à fear of the litera- 
ture of Liberty; and from a dread which the 
REPUBLIC of LETTERS inſpires, even by its very 
name, Without looking to the context of his 
life and opinions, without regard to the im · 
mortal intereſts of ſcience and Philoſophy, 
Horne Tooke was immured in the Tower, and 
his courageous integrity, and his vital friend- 
ſhip put to the teſt, while Windham was hunt- 
ing after ſome. rival, who might at the ſame 
time, put down his ingenuity and his learn- 
ing. Had they lived, Milton would have been 
called down from the muſic of the ſpheres, 
by the imperative rap of a bow- ſtreet runner ; 
and Shakeſpeare would, for certain paſſages i in 
his Julius Cæſar, have received a caſtigatory 
examination from the ſon of the poet Can- 
ning. Boyle and Locke would have been huf- 
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wa out of the Country, and Bacon would have 
kept his place—only by being the meaneſt of 
mankind. It is the conſequence of your plan, | 
to blaſt and deſtroy literature for ever in this | 
country, its young hopes, and proſpects of ex- | 
cellence. | It is the Dutch policy, to'burn all 
the ſpiceries which a 750 fertile ſeaſon pro- 
duces, beyond what they expect to diſpoſe of 
with profit; and to collect the young bloſ- 
ſoms, and green leaves of the nutmeg trees, 
in order to extirpate them. England —1 
envy you your Sheridan, though I freely part, 
with all that was * in . Burke, 85 


1 


Inſtead of making this iſland a W from 


whence, principles and practices may be tranſ- 


planted noxious, to your own Engliſh conſti- 
tution ; inſtead of ſending Iriſh genius, to be 


fawned and flattered in a Britiſh ſenate, into 


its living ſhame and its immortal infamy, I 
would cultivate the bloſſoming talent of my 
own country and keep it there, The wily 
wiſdom of Dundas, ſhould in vain hold out 
the temptation, of a more ample field for the 
play of intereſt and ambition in continental 
cares, and European politits—Dundas—him- 

ſelf 
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ſelf belonging to a country, in which there 
are fourteen millions of acres of waſte land, 
in which a tract of land compoſing a fifth 
part of Great Britain (I mean the High-lands, 
the Connaught of Scotland) with ſome ex- 
ceptions, is in a ſtate of nature, where a great 
body of the people, the moſt virtuous of the 
whole iſland, have been dragging out a mi- - 
ſerable exiſtence, periſhing through want, or 
forced, through wild- deſpair, to abandon 
country, kindred and friends, and to embark 
moneyleſs and unknown, indented ſlaves; a 
country through which Johnſon rambled, 
throwing out his Londoner ſneer at its deſola- 
tion, and feaſting and flattered in the hall of 
Macleod, while the ſtorm raged abroad, drown- 
ing the cry of human miſery, that would have 
touched a more ſympathiſing heart, and which 
even a penſioner might have repeated to' his 
ſovereign.—Let Dundas of Scotland, but to 
his great comfort out of Scotland, preſent his 
allurements to Iriſh ambition, while he taunts 
us as a little iſland “ ſurrounded by the ſeas,” 
(1 pardon the tautology for the truth of the 
exprefſion) but in my opinion, there is no 
ſubject more completely adequate to the high- 
| "27 "IG 
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oft ſublimity of genius, and to the better i in 
tellect of a capacious heart, than the care and 
 efſucation of our own country, though it 
were ten times ſmaller than it is; and, o 
my eyes, Ulyſſes appears greater, and more 
humanly divine, while wiſtfully watching the 
eurling ſmoke. that aſcended from Ithaca; 
more ſublime, when he poured his vengeance 
on the ſuitors, than when he poke! in the con- 
greſs of kings, or fought in the plain of 
Troy, or deſcended from the fatal horſe, in 
darkneſs. and treachery, to plunge his fword 
in the boſom of a ſleeping city, | 


In rFINE—Sir—it has been your plan, to 
put down private opinion by open force 
to give political intolerance the edge and ran» 
cour of a religious perſecution, and to take 
away the life of man, for the diabolical. crime 
of taking a Teſt,“ and entering into particu- 
lar aſſociations, which the right adminiſtra» 
tion 


It is an hiſtorical fact, that the firſt Chriſtians 
uſed a covenant and agreement, and thoſe who were 
not united were called Aſynthetous, kai aſpon- 
dous, © incompoſitos, et fine fœdere. Their Teſt of 

| | Aſſociation 
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tion of general government ROY have ſu- 
ped, and STILL MIGHT SUPERSEDE. It 
; ng da corruption from England, by ral 
lying every Iriſhman without diffinctionz 
about his own intereſt, in the Love of his 
country. Vain wiſh! it may be ſaid, while 

William Pitt continues Prime Miniſter, and 
| Charles Fox a private man. Yet, before 1 
ſink into the filence and obſcurity of nature 
and ſtation, let my national. .pride,, give the 
perſonal pride of that Miniſter, a piece of ad- 
vice contained in three words, which take in 
the whole extent of Adam Smith, and ſound 
the depth of David Hume; which form the 
golden rule of a good, wiſe, and permanent 
government; the grand ſecret of commercial 
concerns, and political ceconomy ; the true 
means of conſolidation, and moſt durable ce- 


Aſſociation was called Syntheke, which is tranſlated 
Conventus, but in reality it clearly ſignifies a Cove- 
nant; and Pliny tells us, that the Chriſtians took an 
oath to live thus, and thus, that is, to cultivate 
a brotherly affection. 
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